CHAPTER   VII

THE "INTERVENTION OF THE REICHSWEHR"
AND THE BRUENING CABINET

rTTHERE is a tale told in America of the days when the
JL Southern States were at the last stage of their long resis-
tance and the end of the greatest civil war in history was in sight.
A presbyterian minister with that fine freedom which the Cal-
vinist claims to conduct intellectual argument with his maker,
wrestling with the problem of the divine shaping of history, was
heard to pray: "When, 0 Lord,, Thou didst in Thine inscrutable
Providence see fit to destroy this Confederacy, it became neces-
sary for Thee to remove thy servant Thomas Jonathan Jackson."
Those who saw Lee's "right arm" borne back from Chancellors-
ville, mortally and accidentally wounded by "inscrutable Provi-
dence" by his own men, may well have felt that the stars in their
courses were fighting against the Confederacy and all the more,
as one of them put it, when they saw in every subsequent fight
opportunities missed which he would have used. It is with feelings
hardly dissimilar that the student of history stands at Strese-
mann's death-bed, perhaps with even more poignant feelings.
The Confederacy could not have been saved although men fought
to the death for it; the German Republic needed for salvation
nothing more than men who would fight. It is indeed idle to
speculate on what might have happened had Stresemann lived.
He might have faltered or recanted his dream; the surge of ugly
passion that made National Socialism the strongest party in the
nation might have swept him away as it did the rest; low intrigue
and base treachery might have ruined him as it did his successors;
the actual end with him might not have been very different from
what it was without him; he would never have been a member
of the Papen-Hitler conspiracy, but he might have been a presidial
chancellor; he might also have been in a concentration camp;
he may indeed have been fortunate in his death so inscrutable
is Providence. But no one who reads the later record can but